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Meets New Latin Requirements 


Gleason’s Term of Ovid 


With Sight Readings—Revised Edition 
By Ciarence W. Guieason, A.M., Master of Greek and Latin, Roxbury Latin School, 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 242 pages, with notes, vocabulary, and illustrations. $1.12. 
HERE is a distinct advantage in using these fourteen 
stories from the Metamorphoses of Ovid as a stepping-stone 
from Caesar to Vergil. Written in an entertaining manner, 
they not only make the student acquainted with the legends 
of the gods and heroes, but also lessen the greatest gap in a 
continuous Latin course by familiarizing him with the vo- 
cabulary of Vergil in easier verse. 
Here are all but 300 of the words found in the first book 
of the Aeneid. The work contains about 2075 lines of text, 
with full notes on the text and on scansion, and a vocabulary. 
The first hundred lines are divided into feet for scansion, 
with the accents and caesuras marked. 
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American Academy in Rome 


School of Classical Studies 
Sixth Summer Session, July 2 - Aug. 10, 1928 





Teachers and Graduate Students in the Classics, History, and 
related subjects are invited to attend the Sixth Summer Session of 
the School of Classical Studies in the American Academy in Rome. 

The Session will be conducted by Professor Grant Showerman, 
of the University of Wisconsin, Annual Professor in the School in 
1922-1923, and Director of the Summer Sessions of 1923-1927. 


The program will consist of one comprehensive and unified course 
on the history, monuments, literature, and life of the City of Rome, 
with special attention to classical antiquity. The enrollment will 
be limited. 


For further details write to Professor Grant Showerman, 


410 North Butler Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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VERGIL, AENEID 4.449! 


In Aeneid 4.437—440, Vergil describes Aeneas as 
utterly unmoved by the appeals which, again and 
again, Anna brings to him from Dido: ‘As sturdy oak 
is not dislodged from its place by Alpine blasts, so 
Aeneas is not dislodged from his purpose by Anna's 
entreaties’ (441-446). Verses 447-449 run as follows: 

haud secus adsiduis hinc atque hinc vocibus heros 

tunditur, et magno persentit pectore curas: 

mens immota manet; lacrimae volvuntur inanes. 

Whose tears are shed in vain? Even in Servius’s 
time this was a mooted question. Servius apparently 
refers the tears to Aeneas, for he says (on 444),‘‘Frondes 
sicut lacrimae Aeneae’’. Yet he adds (on 449) that 
there are those who ascribe them ‘to Dido, or to Anna, 
or to all’. Modern editors do not agree. Henry 
supposes that the tears are those of Aeneas, and that 
the falling leaves of the simile are intended to represent 
them. Professor Fairclough insists that mens and 
lacrimae must belong to the same person, that is, to 
Aeneas. Conington, Papillon and Haigh, and others 
refer the tears to Dido or to Anna (vicariously for 
Dido). 

There is a real difficulty, as Professor Fairclough 
indicates, in referring mens and lacrimae to different 
persons. In several instances in Vergil we find these 
two words associated (Aeneid 1.462, 4.649, 9.292-293); 
in every case they belong to the same person. How- 
ever, examples might be cited where in other combi- 
nations an equally swift change is made. In 2.54 mens 
and fata refer to different subjects; in 2.170 mens 
again belongs to a different subject from that to which 
its close neighbor, vires, belongs. In this last passage 
it is, to be sure, restricted by the genitive deae, in 
order to show the change of subject. In 4.449 we 
might have expected a similar definition, unless the poet 
felt that lacrimae was sufficiently defined by the 
context. 

No inconsistency is involved in representing Aeneas 
as weeping while he is still unshaken in mind. For 

<'As long ago as 1901 I published the following note on this 
passage: ‘‘lacrimae: sc. Annae; cf. 437, 438''. I would now correct 
the reference, to read ‘437-430’. The matter that Professor Keith 
discusses has always seemed to me wholly simple. Professor Keith's 
third argument is all that is needed. I may note that, besides the 
chiasmus, we have hee another feature of Vergil’s style. He has 
a habit of ending as he began; see my remarks in THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 19.109 (on Georgics 1. 311-334, Aeneid 3. 317-319, 
yg Weide fh and the comment made on those remarks by Professor 

. Adelaide Hahn, Tue CLassicaL WEEKLY 19.174 (on Horace, 
ones I.I. 23-27). I now make use of this feature of Vergil's 
Style in interpreting that much discussed passage, Aeneid 
2.453-455. In the revision of my edition of the Aeneid, which is to 
enpear, if all goes well, in 1928, part of the notes on this passage 
will run as follows: 


a tergo Vergil is describing only two things: (1) 
He begins with (1) in Limen 


In Limen... 
an entrance, (2) a passage within. 
++. fores, passes to (2), in pervius ... Priami, and then returns to 
(1), in postes. This is a trick of Vergil's style..." 

I conceive of (2), the passage within, as some sort of secret 
(covered, underground) passage. With such cryptae the Romans 
Were thoroughly familiar. C. « » 


examples of such conflicting emotions we need look 
no farther back than 4.331-332, 393-396. Aeneas’s 
heart may be profoundly stirred with pity for Dido 
and yet his purpose may be still unchanged; this 
thought the poet brings before us frequently. 

However, I believe that the tears were intended to 
refer not to Aeneas, but to Dido, or to Anna who 
represents her. The reasons which are given in favor of 
the other view I regard as more than offset by the fol- 
lowing considerations. 

(1) The position of the clause lacrimae volvuntur 
inanes is to be noted. If this clause refers to Aeneas, it 
would be far more natural for it to follow persentit 
pectore curas immediately, with this force: ‘He felt 
sorrow in his heart, he wept, but his purpose was un- 
shaken’. The normal flow of the thought is interrupted 
by a contrasting idea (if the above interpretation is 
correct). 

(2) Instead of regarding the simile as spoiled (as one 
editor does) by referring the tears to anyone other 
than Aeneas, I consider that it does violence to the 
simile to ascribe the tears to Aeneas, if we are to regard 
them as having any part in the image. The main 
purpose of the long simile is to represent an inward or 
spiritual quality of Aeneas. To add a detail of falling 
tears represented by the falling leaves, even though 
the detail is but briefly mentioned, brings in a purely 
physical element quite incongruous with the spiritual 
idea developed just above, and certainly not in Vergil’s 
usual style, to say nothing of the fact that the con- 
nection between falling tears and falling leaves is not at 
all obvious. I can see no reason from the standpoint 
of the simile for assigning the tears to Aeneas. 


(3) It seems to me inevitable to refer lacrimae to 
fletibus, 439, just as vecibus looks back to voces, 439. 
Anna brought tears and pleadings, The poet disposed 
of them in chiastic order, voces, lacrimae: he disregarded 
the chance that lacrimae might be referred to the same 
subject as its neighbor mess. In other words, he 
expected the general situation to show whose tears were 
meant. 

(4) An examination of Vergil’s use of the word 
inanes throws some light on the interpretation of this 
passage. We may disregard the literal use of the 
word and restrict ourselves to the meaning it has here, 
namely, ‘without result’, ‘in vain’, ‘unavailing’. The 
tears shed are unavailing, but to whom? It is true 
that in the preceding line we are informed that Aeneas 
is affected by a great sorrow, and this sorrow might call 
for a remedy, but the predominant thought of the 
whole episode and simile has been the vain endeavor of 
Dido to find relief for her unrequited passion, and it 
seems a descent into the trivial if the poet suggests 
another and inferior sorrow which is unrelieved by 
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the falling tears, and if he forgets the larger need with 
which he is apparently chiefly concerned. In the lines 
immediately following this passage we find Dido 
pursuing measures that arise ovt of the fruitlessness 
of the present endeavor. Moreover, if we ascribe the 
tears to Aeneas and refer inanes to Dido (as indeed we 
must), we meet a difficulty in Vergil’s use of the word. 
As said above, I disregard the passages in which the 
word has its literal meaning. The word occurs about 
fifteen times in other connections; in every such case it 
refers to the logical subject of the sentence or clause in 
which it stands. So in 4.218 the story of Hammon’s 
greatness brings no profit to the subject, Iarbas. 
In 4.438 the time which Dido asks for is really profitless 
to herself. In 6.885 the task which Anchises would 
perform brings him no relief. In 10.464-465, in a 
passage which verbally is strikingly like the one under 
discussion, though the situations are different, the 
tears are useless to the person meant by the subject of 
the sentence. In Georgics 4.345 the sorrow is unavail- 
ing for the one who felt it, and in Georgics 4.375 the 
weeping is vain for the one who weeps. Hence, it 
seems to me, we must refer the tears of 4.449 to the one 
for whom they are represented as being useless, that is, 
to Dido (or Anna, acting for Dido), not to Aeneas. 

(5) If this is the correct interpretation, there is 
illustrated in this line as a whole a practice which 
Vergil frequently follows, namely, that of representing 
the same thought twice in different language. First 
he says: ‘Aeneas’s mind is unshaken’. Then he ap- 
proaches the same thought from the opposite direction: 
‘Dido’s tears are unavailing’. 

While the reasons for this interpretation seem con- 
clusive to me, it must be admitted that Vergil by a 
certain carelessness of words opened up the possibility 
of another view, but here as elsewhere it is better to take 
in the situation as a whole than to confine the interpre- 
tation to the narrow range of a few words or to strict 
literalness. 


UNIVERSITY oF SouTH DAKOTA ARTHUR L. KEITH 





HORACE, SERMONES 1.4.10 


In The American Journal of Philology 44.62-64 
Professor Charles Knapp discusses stans pede in uno, 
in Horace, Sermones 1.4.10. He dissents from the view 
of the editors generally, who interpret the expression 
as = factllime, and proposes ‘carelessly’ as a preferable 
interpretation, on the basis, largely, of Quintilian 
12.9.18 Itaque in his actionibus omni, ut agricolae 
dicunt, pede standum est. 

To me it seems that the expression means simply 
‘quickly". Lucilius dashes off a poem in as little time 
as he can remain balanced on one leg. The words in 
hora saepe ducentos of the preceding line seem to in- 
dicate this interpretation quite clearly. Carelessness 
may be a natural concomitant of rapid composition, 
but it is the rapidity which is emphasized. The claim 
of the bore in 1.9.23, quis me scribere pluris aut citius 

<'But in the context ‘quickly’ means ‘carelessly’. From durus 
componere versus, in 8, to imitare, 21, Horace is condemning Lucilius, 


at first directly (8-13), then indirectly through the condemnation 
of Crispinus (13-21).« a. 


possit versus, indicates that rapidity in composition 
might be considered a mark of talent?. 

That stans pede in uno refers to speed may be demon- 
strated from an apposite passage in another literature, 
Babylonian Talmud, Tractate Sabbath 31 a, has a 
passage as follows (the italics are mine). 

‘There is the story of a gentile who came before 
Shammai and said to him, ‘‘Make me a proselyte on 
condition that you teach me the entire Law while J 
stand on one foot’’. He thrust him away with the builder's 
rod which was in his hand. He came before Hillel, 
who accepted him as a proselyte and said to him, 
‘“‘That which is hateful to thee do not to thy neighbor: 
that is the entire Law; the rest is commentary; go and 
learn it’’’ 

The Hebrew expression which I translate by ‘while I 
stand on one foot’ can refer only to speed. Though 
the final redaction of the Babylonian Talmud occurred 
some centuries later, there can be little doubt that this 
passage dates from Hillel’s own time, which was the 
reign of Herod the Great (40-4 B. C.)*; Hillel was, 
therefore, practically a contemporary of Horacet, 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY Moses Hapas 





PROFESSOR MARSH ON TACITUS! 


Professor F. B. Marsh’s interesting defense of 
Tacitus, in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 19.135-138, 
prompts me to send a quotation from a history of 
Argentina? that I have just been reading. In dealing 
with the tyranny of Rosas the author remarks: 


‘A learned and profound English orator, following 
Tacitus, has said that the character of a national 
tyrant, even of those who like Bonaparte know how to 
secure well their footing in absolute power, always 
shows a mysterious assimilation of the political genius 
characteristic of statesmen to the perverse extravagance 
of madness. So, he adds, is explained the surprising 
identity of all those monsters of the Roman Empire, 
who, without being of the same blood, resemble each 
other as close ly, through the moral influence of absolute 
and irresponsible power, as if they had been born of 


<2Mr. Hadas might examine, with profit, what I wrote o: Horace, 
Sermones 1.9.22-25, in the ‘American Journal of Philology 18 
(1897), 336-338. I quote here part of my remarks: 

. The unknown bore prides himself on the very three things 
which were Horace’s pet aversions. His estimate of the credit to be 
accorded to rapid and voluminous composition appears from Sat. 
1,120,121, I 4.8-21, I 10. 50,51, and [ 10.64-71. Such writi 
formed the opposite pole to the ideal which he set before himself, 
as suggested in Sat. I 10. 72-74, and more fully in Carm. IV 2.25-32. 
Cf. Nettleship's Vergil, p. 17: ‘For the first time in the history 
of Italian literature they (Vergil and Horace) practically laid down 
the principle that no amount of labour could be too great to expen 
upon poetical expression; that genius, power, freedom of utterance, 
were not enough to make a perfect poet. Like Cicero in the sphere 
of oratorical prose, Vergil and Horace are never satisfied with the 
form of their work; they know no end to the +See for perfection’. 
See also Sellar’s Horace, pp. 182 ff.""_ C, 

3H. L. Strack, Einleitung i in Talmud und Midras', 128 (Munchen, 
1921); Jewish Encyclopedia, s.v. Hillel. 

<‘I find Mr. Hadas’s quotation from the Talmud most interesting. 
He and I are not far apart in our interpretations of the passage 
in Horace. We both refuse to be content with ‘easily’, the usual 
interpre tation. Mr. Hadas substitutes the more immediate interpre- 
tation ‘quickly’, ‘speedily’; I insist on the interpretation ‘carelessly’ ’ 
the ultimate interpretation, forced not by the words stans pede in 
uno taken by themselves, but by those words as modified an 
interpreted by the immediate context and like contexts elsewhere 
in Horace in similar connections. See note 2, above. C. K.>. 

<'I am sorry that the publication of this paper has been so long 
delayed. It came to hand soon after Professor Marsh's paper 
appeared, but it was somehow sidetracked. C. K.>. 

2Vicente Fidel Lépez, Manual de la Historia Argentina, 418-419 
—— Aires, 1920). I have translated very literally from the 
panish 
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the same family’. It is notorious that this apothegm 
of Tacitus and Fox was exemplified in Rosas... . Before 
he hoped for power Rosas was to all appearance of 
modest behavior, but restrained, silent, and on his 
guard with men of social position. His later conduct 
authorizes us to say that already he was a subtle 
hypocrite, since the infamous Tiberius showed these 
very same traits in his first approaches to power’. 
In his private life Rosas was reckoned upright and 
honorable in his dealings’. 


BARNARD COLLEGE GERTRUDE Hirst 





“THE WINTER OF OUR DISCONTENT” 


It is not my intention in this note to discuss the 
exact shade of meaning which Shakespeare (Richard 
III, I.I) wished to give to the word ‘‘discontent”’ in 
the familiar lines: 

Now is the winter of our discontent 

Made glorious summer by this sun of York. 
See the whole discussion in H.H. Furness (A New Vario- 
rum Edition of Shakespeare, Philadelphia [1908], 16.15). 
I am merely citing the general impression conveyed 
by the lines as a whole in order to compare them with 
some verses of a little-known Latin author. 

Cicero’s translation of the Phaenomena of Aratus 
(62-68) is concerned with the precautions which one 
should take when ‘Titan’, the Sun, enters the sign of 
Capricorn: ‘beware then of the treacherous sea, the 
short days, and the long nights of that season when 
the grey dawn rises all too slowly, complain as you will 
(vestris.. .querelis) : 

Hoc cave te ponto studeas committere mense, 
nam non longinquum spatium labere diurnum: 
non hiberna cito volvetur curriculo nox: 
humida non sese vestris aurora querelis 

ocius ostendet, clari praenuntia solis, 

at validis aequor pulsabit viribus Auster: 

tum fixum tremulo guatietur frigore corpus. 

Professor E. E. Sikes, Roman Poetry, 176 (London, 
Methuen and Co., New York, E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1924), cites Manilius (1.69) as representing 
man “‘as frightened by nightfall and jovful at the rebirth 
of day...”’ The short days and tardy nights of winter 
are, of course, a commonplace in Latin poetry (compare 
Vergil, Georgics 2.481~482)!. 


Brown UNIVERSITY J. J. SAVAGE 





GENDERS IN JINGLES AGAIN 


We are indebted to Professor Watt for his affable 
contribution to the amenities of our classical dis- 
cussions (THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 20.187~-190). As 
the editor suggests, we like to be hailed by a pleasant 
voice from the other side of our boundary walls. I 
nodded with comforting assent when I heard such a 
voice say (189): ‘‘I suspect that children often mem- 


4At this point the author adds a footnote: ‘It is by reason of 
these profound conceptions that enter into his oratory that English 
criticism points to Fox as the man who best marks the difference 
there is aesen the classical orator and the modern speaker. 
Tacitus had already said of Tiberius, with more conciseness, 
0 dominationis convulsus et mutatus’ <Annales 6.48 >. 

‘Here the author writes in a footnote: ‘The details of Tacitus’s 
portrait of Tiberius on his first advances to imperial power are 
to such a degree identical with the actions of Rosas that one would 
suppose one saw the same man under a different name’. 

<'I add Aeneid 1.745-746, part of the description of the song of 


lopas. C. K.>. 
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orized these rhymes parrot-fashion without acquiring 
at the same time any capacity for using out of its 
setting the information thus gained’’. I smiled when it 
remarked that ‘‘the youngster’s mind was cluttered up 
with words which he never encountered in his reading”’. 
The editor voiced his suspicion that this latter was 
the reason why such ‘‘mnemonic devices went out 
of use’. 

This stimulated my curiosity to find out the real 
social standing of these word-lists in the high life of the 
Latin authors of the preparatory circle. It, may be 
that my time was wasted, but possibly it will interest 
some to know the facts, even about jingles. Resolving 
to be generous, I left unchallenged any word which is 
found in Caesar, Gallic War, or Civil War, in Nepos, 
in Cicero, De Amicitia, De Senectute, and the common- 
ly read speeches, Vergil’s greater poems, and in the 
School texts of Ovid. It would seem reasonable to 
suppose that, after this amount of reading, the need of 
memorized jingles would be inconsequential. 

In the offerings from St. Benedict’s College the 
following words that appear in the lists of exceptions 
are not found in our selected authors: -0: echo, papilio, 
pugio, scipio, titio, unio, vespertilio; -or: ador; -os: 
eos; -er: cicer, piper, siser, spinther, tuber, zingiber; 
-es: compes, inquies, teges; -as: as, elephas; -is: glis, 
mugilis, penis, pellis, vermis; -x: forfex, tradux; -l: 
mugil; -n: lien, ren, splen; -ur: astur, furfur; fourth 
declension: socrus. 

It may be interesting to note that the following 
words appear only once each in our authors: annalis, 
caulis, chalybs, confluens, cucumis, curculio, imbrex, 
merges, mus, siler, stellio, supellex, tribus. 

The quotations from J. B. Allen’s Latin Grammar 
lack 27 words which are given in the St. Benedict’s 
lists, and offer in turn 25 not mentioned by the latter. 
This furnishes an entertaining commentary on the art 
of making selections. I note that Allen supplies these 
additional words that are not found in our appointed 
authors: acinaces, attagen, calix, clunis, corbis, hydrops, 
opifex, phoenix, pugil, quaternio, ternio, triens. 


PuHILurps ACADEMY, .) -_ > i. 
ANDOVER,, MASSACHUSETTS CHaRLEs H. ForBEs 





LIVY 1.3.11, SENECA, DE CLEMENTIA 1.13.2, 
AND VERGIL, AENEID 1.347-352 


In 1.3.11 Livy writes: pulso fratre <Numitore> 
Amulius regnat. Addit <Amulius> sceleri scelus. To 
justify the words Addit... scelus Livy enumerates other 
crimes committed by Amulius: (1) he destroyed 
Numitor’s male offspring; (2) he deprived Rhea Silvia 
of the hope of children by appointing her a Vestal 
Virgin. 

This passage can be illustrated by a parallel passage 
in Seneca, Ad Neronem De Clementia 1.13.2. In this 
chapter Seneca contrasts the utter wretchedness of a 
tyrant with the security of a placidus and tranquillus 
rex (1.13.1). A tyrant, he says, becomes so far involved 
in crime ut non liceat illi mutare mores (1.13.2). He 
then says (1.13.2): Hoc enim inter cetera vel pessimum 
habet crudelitas: perseverandum est nec ad meliora 
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patet regressus, scelera enim sceleribus tuenda sunt. 

We can find an excellent parallel in poetry, in Vergil, 
Aeneid 1.347-352. Vergil calls Pygmalion, Dido’s 
brother, scelere ante alios immanior omnis. As Livy 
justifies his words, Addit <Amulius> sceleri scelus, so 
Vergil explains in the following lines why Pygmalion 
is scelere ante alios immanior omnis. He enumerates 
the scelera committed by Pygmalion: (1) spurred on 
by the lust of gold he killed Sychaeus before the altars; 
(2) he concealed his deed and with empty hope cheated 
his sister Dido. 

The tyrant Pygmalion (compare Vergil, Aeneid I. 
361: odium crudele tyranni) and the tyrant Amulius 
(compare Livy 1.3.10: Plus tamen vis potuit quam 
voluntas patris aut verecundia aetatis) must perse- 
verare in their cruelty; in order to attain their goal they 
are compelled scelera sceleribus tuert (Seneca) or addere 
scelert scelus (Livy?). 


HUNTER COLLEGE, 


New York City JAcos HAMMER 





VERGIL, AENEID 2.18 

In Professor Knapp’s edition of the Aeneid (1901) 
there appears this note on 2.18: ‘‘sortiti here merely = 
‘having selected.’ There can be no ref. to the use 
of lots; one could not choose délécta...corpora in that 
way.’ Could there not be here an indication of both 
methods of selection? Perhaps a rather large group of 
men of excellent physique was first formed by some 
process of selection in which strength of body was 
considered, and then from this larger group a smaller 
group was selected by lot?. 


Miami UNIVERSITY, 


Oxrorp, OHIO FrepD L. HADSEL 





PLAUTUS ON EQUALITY FOR WOMEN 

Although women were held in higher regard among 
the Romans than among the Greeks, their struggle for 
equality in the eyes of the law was a prolonged matter. 
To the Roman the ideal woman was the mater familias 
who devoted herself to household duties, to the care of 
her children, and to her spinning tasks. The ideal 
wifely virtues are commemorated in such an inscription 
as the following (Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 
6.15, 346): 

Heic est sepulcrum hau pulcrum pulcrai feminae. 

Nomen parentes nominarunt Claudiam. 

Suom mareitum corde deilexit sovo. 

Gnatos duos creavit.... 

Domum servavit. Lanam fecit. Dixi. Abei. 

In Plautus, Mercator 817-823, the old woman Syra 
laments the unequal position of women, and pleads for 
one moral standard (I give Lindsay’s text): 








*Compare also Livy 1.47.1: iam enim ab scelere ad aliud spectare 
mulier scelus.... 

<1In the twenty-six pve and more that have elapsed since 
my edition of the Aeneid was published, I have changed my mind 
on many points of Vergilian interpretation. The revision of my 
book will show the following note on the matter to which Professor 
Hadsel refers (my present opinion was formed long before his note 
was offered to THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY): 

“sortiti, having chosen them by lot. In Iliad VII. 161-199, when 
nine Greek chieftains volunteered to fight Hector in single combat, 
use was made of the lots to see whom the gods chose as champion 
of the Greeks (see on 1.508). So, many more volunteered than 
could find places in the Wooden Horse. Render, freely, by 
ds n ge Horse, picked frames of heroes, chosen by lot, they shut, etc.” 

+ deo es 
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Ecastor lege dura vivont mulieres 

multoque iniquiore miserae quam viri. 

nam si vir scortum duxit clam uxorem suam, 
id si rescivit uxor, impunest viro; 

uxor virum si clam domo egressa est foras, 
viro fit caussa, exigitur matrumonio. 

utinam lex esset eadem quae uxori est viro.... 


SEWARD ParK HIGH SCHOOL, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK Harry E. WebEcK 





A NOTE ON SATA 


In Cicero, De Natura Deorum 1.4, we find these 
words: nam et fruges et reliqua quae terra pariat... 
a dis immortalibus tribui generi humano putant..., 

In his Commentary 1.71! Professor J. B. Mayor 
makes the following remark: “fruges et reliqua quae 
terra pariat: a periphrasis for ‘plants’, the Romans 
having no single word corresponding to the Gr. gurd...” 

It is strange that Professor Mayor did not think of 
the appropriate and concise word sata. The term is 
used by Vergil, Ovid, Pliny the Elder, Seneca, and 
Palladius (the agricultural writer). Compare e. g. 


Vergil, Eclogues 3.82 Dulce satis umor...; Georgics 
1.325 et pluvia ingenti sata laeta boumque labores 
diluit...; Palladius 1.43 Instrumenta vero haec... 


paremus, aratra simplicia vel...aurita, quibus possit 
contra stationes umoris hiberni sata celsior sulcus 
adtollere?. 

Harry E. WEDECK 





REVIEWS 


Aeschylus and Sophocles: Their Work and Influence. 
By John Tresidder Sheppard. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company (1927). Pp. 204. $1.75. 
Professor Sheppard’s volume, Aeschylus and Soph- 

ocles: Their Work and Influence, belongs to the series 

entitled Our Debt to Greece and Rome. Its contents 
are as follows: 

Part I, Antiquity: I. The Work of Aeschylus (3-39); 
II. The Work of Sophocles (40-81); III. Their Influence 
in Greece and Rome (82-100); Part II. Modern 
Influences: IV. The Rebirth in Italy (103-109); V. The 
Rebirth in France (110-119); VI. Elizabethans (120- 
140); VII. The Strasbourg Plays (141-149); VIII. 
Milton (150-164); IX. Neo-Classics and Romantics 
(165-180); X. The Nineteenth Century and After 
(181-192); Notes (195-200); Bibliography (201-204). 

As a student and lover of Aeschylus and Sophocles I 
must confess to a feeling of some disappointment after 
the reading of this volume. This was not because of 
any incompetence on the part of the author, who has 
won reputation in the field of Greek tragedy. The 
trouble lies in the scope and the plan of the book. Who, 
in the brief compass of 78 small pages, could satis- 
factorily interpret and evaluate the genius and the 
masterpieces of two such immortals as Aeschylus and 
Sophocles? Condensations and omissions are inevitable 
and numerous. These were doubtless not obvious to 
the author, who writes out of the fullness of knowledge 

iThe commentary on the De Natura Deorum, in three volumes, 
by Joseph B. Mayor, was published by the Cambridge University 

Press (1880, 1883, 1885). 
<?More familiar to most readers will be Aeneid 2.305-306..- 


rapidus montano flumine torrens sternit agros, sternit sata laeta 
boumque labores.... C. K.>. 
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of his subject, but the reviewer fears that the reader for 
whom the book is intended will not, after the perusal of 
these pages, have a very clear conception and under- 
standing of the plays. 

If Mr. Sheppard suffers from an embarrassment of 
material in the earlier half of his task, the opposite is 
the case in the latter part of his undertaking. As 
every one knows, it was Euripides, not Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, whose influence so profoundly affected later 
centuries. In truth, Mr. Lucas, in his volume in this 
series on Euripides, had the more grateful task—and 
performed it well, it may be added (see THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 18.6-7). 

There are many admirable passages in the book and 
the judgments rendered are generally sound. Note, 
for example, this statement (86-87): 

The influence both of Aeschylus and of Sophocles 
on the ideals of this generation, and also on the criticism 
which the failure of the ideals evoked, may easily be 
underestimated. ...The depth and the serenity of this 
religion were due in part to the audacity of Aeschylus, 
in part to the radiant imagination of Sophocles... . 

Note also the following passage (109): 

In spite of brilliant episodes, Greek drama claims 
comparatively little influence on the literature of the 
Italian renaissance. Plato, not Sophocles, was the 
saint of the Florentine Academy. In the main the 
inspiration of Italian literature at this time was 
naturally Latin and Italian. But the torch which 
Italy relighted was to kindle a generous flame in 
France and England. 

Is not this pronouncement, however, questionable 
(page 89: the italics are mine)?: ‘‘Athens fell. The 
great tragedians were dead, and Socrates. Aris- 
tophanes lived on, but wrote tamely. His imagination 
had no wings...” 

There are many interesting references and allusions 
to modern literature. Unfortunately these passages 
are, and must be, generally, reminiscent and indirect in 
their nature. Mr. Sheppard says (135): ‘‘...The 
tracking of such indirect allusions has its fascination 
...” *Yes’’, one is tempted to add (and in the re- 
joinder doubtless the author would concur), ‘‘and it 
also has its grave dangers”. 


BARNARD COLLEGE, 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY LARvE Van Hook 





Demosthenes and his Influence. By Charles Darwin 
Adams. New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany (1927). Pp. v + 184. 

Professor Adams’s booklet, Demosthenes and his 
Influence, is a volume of the series entitled Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome. Its contents are as follows: 

I, The Life of Demosthenes (3-47); II. The Oratory 
of Demosthenes (48-96); III. The Influence of Demos- 
thenes in Classical Antiquity (97-130); IV. Demosthe- 
nes in Modern Europe (131-152); V. The Influence of 
Demosthenes on English and American Oratory 
(153-174); Notes and Bibliography (177-184). 

This volume is an excellent piece of work. It is 
brief, yet comprehensive, simple, yet scholarly. Here 
is not brilliance of execution, nor eloquence in presen- 
tation, but the account is sane, sensible, and readable. 

The first chapter is a well-balanced and straight- 


forward statement of the character of the man Demos- 
thenes and of his participation, as statesman, in public 
affairs. The brief summary of the relations between 
Athens and Macedon which finally led to Chaeronea 
will be serviceable to put in the hands of students of the 
Oration On the Crown; such students generally find it 
difficult to gain a clear conception of the sequence and 
the meaning of the historical events of this troubled and 
rather complex period. 

In Chapter II, we find briefly treated the plan of 
Demosthenes’s speeches, methods of argumentation, 
personal vituperation and abuse, the orator’s ability 
to analyze political situations, his command and use 
of the facts of history, his sparing, but effective use of 
general maxims, his infrequent employment of ex- 
tensive narration or description, appeal to the emotions, 
his command of the periodic style, restraint in the use 
of the figure of amplification, the use of antithesis, 
metaphorical language, and rhetorical figures, avoid- 
ance of hiatus and of a succession of short syllables, 
and, finally, his famed éevérys. This last term, 
which describes the quality so lauded by later ancient 
critics, is translated by the author by the word ‘‘power”’, 
although the term is really untranslatable by a single 
word, since in it the rhetoricians included a mastery of 
all the oratorical virtues, with vehemence as the basis. 

In this chapter, and elsewhere, Professor Adams 
rather overemphasizes, I believe, the importance and 
the import of the personal vituperation and abuse 
found in the Demosthenic orations. Of this element he 
uses the following expressions (63, 46) ‘‘the out-pour- 
ings of a rancorous disposition”’, ‘“‘he <Demosthenes> 
has no scruples which even suggest to him that one 
ought to ‘fight fair’. Insinuation, perversion of the 
facts, outright falsehood if that will serve his purpose, 
are ready weapons with him—for he is an ugly fighter 

..”’ Professor Goodwin, also, in his edition of the 
De Corona deplored this feature of the speech. It is 
unquestionably true that the modern scholar who, in 
peaceful and dignified academic seclusion, studies this 
great oration, regrets these personal, colloquial, and 
vituperative passages which may be readable and enter- 
taining, but contrast so unfavorably with the im- 
passioned and patriotic flights of eloquence. But it 
must be remembered that this speech was not a grave 
and formal essay, but a powerful and living defense 
against an eloquent and unscrupulous enemy whose 
attack, previously addressed to the assembled thou- 
sands, is charged with venom and misrepresentation. 
Such Demosthenic passages, as Professor Adams him- 
self points out, are inserted for the mere entertainment 
of the huge audience, to divert the minds of the large 
popular jury from the legal weakness of certain features 
of the orator’s defense, to relieve the jury of the tedium 
of listening to long and serious argumentation, and to 
occupy the time while the clerk was preparing to read 
documents. Certainly the record of great modern 
trials in which personal character is impugned is by no 
means free from similar personalities and misrepresen- 
tations. This last consideration may explain, al- 
though it may not excuse, these blemishes. Solon said, 
‘May I be sweet to my friends but bitter to my en- 
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emies!’ Few, indeed, in ancient or modern times, have 
lived up to Plato’s counsel of virtue, to return good for 
evil. 

It is extremely interesting to see how the judgment of 
Demosthenes as man and statesman by modern 
scholars and historians has been colored and determined 
by changing modern political conditions (149-152). 
Arnold Schaefer wrote from the standpoint of an 
outspoken admirer. Blass was an appreciative critic. 
Grote, with a profound faith in democracy, had enthusi- 
asm for Demosthenes’s struggle to maintain democracy 
against the Macedonian imperial monarchy. Lord 
Brougham lent his great influence to the honor of 
Demosthenes. But at the close of the nineteenth 
century a movement began among some of the ablest 
German scholars which at the first threatened Demos- 
thenes’s reputation for political sagacity, and finally 
would discredit his integrity altogether. 


...If a Grote and a Brougham saw in Demosthenes 
the champion of their own ideal democracy, certainly 
men who were enjoying the marvelous prosperity of 
imperial Germany could not fail to see in a Frederick 
the Great or a Wilhelm I another Philip of Macedon, 
and in the opposition to the Macedonian Empire they 
saw only a suicidal attempt to maintain the system 
of petty states. Beloch...so interpreted the struggle 
of Demosthenes against Philip. Eduard Meyer added 
his commanding influence to this view, and Paul 
Wendland followed. Finally, in 1916, when German 
imperialism seemed to be on the point of sweeping 
French and English democracy before its resistless 
military power, Engelbert Drerup, in his little volume, 
Aus einer alten Advokatenrepublik, rewrote the story 
of Demosthenes’ public life, upon the assumption that 
Demosthenes was a typical demagogue, with an eye 
single to his own advancement, leader of a party ‘from 
the streets,’ and the forerunner of those modern lawyer- 
politicians, Asquith, Lloyd George, Poincaré, and their 
like, who were hastening England and France to their 
ruin. And now, the World War over, and the modern 
democracies triumphant, Georges Clemenceau seeks 
to bring Demosthenes back to his own. In the little 
volume Démosthéne, with no pretension to critical 
study of the sources, in language more dithyrambic 
than sober, Clemenceau, out of the vicissitudes of his 
own experience, pays homage to the man who knew 
how to hold up to its own best ideals a democratic 
people, fickle in time of peace, gloriously united and 
heroic in the face of danger. 
BARNARD COLLEGE, 


actus, Convene’ LARvuE VAN Hook 





Noctuinus. Dramatic Dialogues. By R. B. Appleton 
New York: Oxford University Press (1926). Pp. 56. 
Mr. Appleton’s booklet, Noctuinus, a collection of 

ten dialogues, in Latin, is part of Dr. Rouse’s Lingua 

Latina Series, and is designed to provide interesting 

reading for the second year. One character, the youth 

Noctuinus, appears in all the dialogues, in réles ranging 

from that of a servant to that of the master of a villa on 

Mount Janiculum. He is sometimes clever, sometimes 

a nuisance, sometimes a rascal, and always very well 

pleased with himself. The stories are simply told and 

are interesting. Idioms like st quis alius sitio, cura 
aquam adhibeas, ne feceris, ita vivam, ne vivam si, and 
colloquialisms like macte virtute, as well as the many 

forms of salutation, all help to make the dialogues vivid 

and realistic, but they surely need to be explained, and 


i 


the entire lack of notes and vocabulary, added to the 
large proportion of words unfamiliar to most second. 
year students in this country, makes the book suitable 
only for sight reading, and not particularly so for that, 


THE RoxsurRy SCHOOL, 
CHESHIRE, CONNECTICUT BERNARD M. ALLEN 





Etruria and Rome. By R. A. L. Fell. Cambridge: at 

the University Press (1924). Pp. viii + 182. 

The contents of Mr. Fell’s book, Etruria and Rome, 
are as follows: 

Part I. The Origin and Growth of the Etruscan 
Power (1. The Coming of the Etruscans to Italy, 1-23, 
2. The Bases of the Etruscan Power, 23-37); Part II, 
The Etruscans in Latium (1. Etruria and the Origins 
of Rome, 39-52, 2. Etruscan Influences in Roman 
Architecture, 52-70, 3. Social Life and Political Ex. 
pansion of Rome under the Etruscans, 70-82, 4. The 
Fall of the Etruscan Dominion, 82-86); Part III. The 
Roman Conquest of Etruria and Umbria (1. From 
490 to 340 B. C., 87-108, 2. From 310 to 264 B. C,, 
108-134, 3. Causes of the Decline of Etruria, 135-143); 
Part IV. Etruria After the Roman Conquest (1, 
Character of the Roman Settlement; Colonies and 
Roads, 145-158, 2. History of Etruria after 264 B. C,; 
Its Condition under the Empire, 159-174); Bibli- 
ography (175-177); Index (179-182). 

Mr. Fell offers no novel theory about the Etruscans. 
He states the various views, and tells why he inclines to 
one of them, that the Etruscans came from Asia Minor 
(2-13). 

Chapter I is devoted to an evaluation of the state- 
ments of ancient and modern writers about the Etrus- 
cans. Mommsen threw his great authority against 
the Etruscomania of the generation or so before his 
time, but he led a reaction which became as exagger- 
ated a denial of Etruscan values as the previous claims 
had been excessively laudatory. Mr. Fell gives a 
brief resumé of the arguments made by those who 
favor or oppose the statement of Herodotus that the 
Etruscans came from Lydia. It is rather strange, 
however, to find that in his discussion (15-17) of the 
‘possibility of a migration from the Po valley into 
Tuscany in the Villanova period followed after some 
considerable time by a return across the Apennines of 
members of the same race bringing with them the 
superior ‘Etruscan’ civilization which they had evolved 
in the meanwhile on the west coast of Italy”, Mr. Fell 
begins a paragraph (16) with the words, ‘‘No certain 
conclusion can be drawn from differences of funeral 
rite...’’ That happens to be, unfortunately for him, 
the one criterion from which certain conclusions can be 
drawn. Had Mr. Fell’s book been written a year later, 
he could have used Mr. David Randall-Maclver's 
careful analysis of the archaeological evidence con- 
cerning Villanovans and Etruscans (see THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 20.14-18), and many of his own rather hazy 
ideas would have been dispelled by the facts there 
presented. 

Mr. Fell is much more happy in his discussions of the 
bases of the Etruscan power. He recognizes the value 
of the rich soil of Etruria, and especially of the mineral 
wealth which was found in that soil or which was 
obtained from the neighboring island of Elba, The 
possession by the Etruscans of nearly all the coppet, 
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tin, and iron found in Italy, and the plenteous supply 
of wood for their furnaces, combined with their ability 
in working metals, certainly gave them an immediate 
predominance in Italian and foreign trade. 


Etruscan domination of Latium has become axio- 
matic. The architecture of Rome was clearly in- 
fluenced by Etruscan ideas and workmanship. From 
Etruria Rome took many of her official insignia of office. 
From Etruria, too, seem to have come the public 
games, the races, the boxing-match, and the gladiatorial 
combat. The earliest stage-plays in Rome seem also to 
have been produced by Etruscan players. 


The author has no explanation for the overthrow or 
the cessation of Etruscan power in Latium. He traces 
with a surer hand the military advance of Rome into 
Etruria than he does the political and the social con- 
ditions that lay behind the military events. The 
material in Mr. Fell’s pages (87-134) about the Roman 
conquest of Etruria and Umbria is well handled, 
although it is little more than a resumé of Livy. Mr. 
Fell concludes that the causes of the decline of Etruria 
were the particularism of its component cities, the 
overrapid development and shallow maturity of 
the Etruscan civilization, and the fundamental lack 
of initiative genius, not so much the nature of the 
Etruscan religion or the depravation of Etruscan 
morals, although he grants that there seem to be indi- 
cations of a spiritual deterioration. The late Pro- 
fessor C. Densmore Curtis, of The American Academy 
in Rome, demonstrated! that the artistic genius of 
the Etruscans was of a very high order, and Dr. Fred- 
erik Poulsen? has shown that their pictorial art 
had considerable originality. 

In Part IV, Mr. Fell runs hastily over the history 
of Etruria after the Roman conquest. It is indeed very 
strange how little the Romans seem to have gained 
from that rich district of Tuscany, and how noiselessly 
the great power of Etruria waxed and waned. There is 
aharvest yet to be garnered, not merely the leavings to 
be gleaned, in that old field of Etruria. But when one 
compares the archaeological pages of Mr. Randall- 
Maclver with the historical pages of Mr. Fell, it is easy 
to see that Livy and Roman history in general do scant 
justice to the ancient rival of Rome north of the Tiber. 
New York University RALPH VAN DEMAN MAGOFFIN 





Petron 39 und die Astrologie. By Jacques de Vreese, 
S.J. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris (1927). Pp. xvi+ 
269. In paper covers, 4.50 fl. 

In the amusing satirical novel of Petronius, the host 
Trimalchio, in the course of his dinner, has a great 
platter brought in, the surface of which bears repre- 
sentations of the twelve signs of the zodiac. On the 
section devoted to each sign is a species of food ap- 
propriate to the sign (Chapter 35). A little later 


ee 
. ‘Ancient Granulated Jewelry, Memoirs of The American Academy 
in Rome, 1.64; The Bernardini Tomb, Memoirs, etc., 3.9-10 
(ee THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 15.100~104). 

Etruscan Tomb Paintings, 10, 20-21, 24 (see THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 15.45~-48). 


(Chapter 39) Trimalchio discourses upon the nature of 
those who are born under each sign. Commentators 
have never been able to agree on the appropriateness 
of the foodsand of the natures of those born under the 
signs; there has been the greatest diversity of interpre- 
tation, and many scholars have frankly given up in 
despair some or even many of the items. 


Dr. De Vreese starts with the assumption that every 
one of the items must have justification. He estab- 
lishes first the wide interest in astrology at the time of 
Petronius, and in particular the knowledge of Trimal- 
chio in this field of knowledge shown in other parts of 
the work. He then seeks to combine more closely the 
interpretation of Chapter 39 with that of Chapter 35, 
and both of them with the astronomical and astrological 
texts and drawings which have come down to us. He 
then takes up each of the twelve signs in this manner, 
and comes to some very valuable results. I take upa 
few of them as illustrations (see Chapter 39). 

. . in Virgine mulieres et fugitivi et compediti <nas- 
cuntur>. Fugitivi are described as born under this 
sign because the Virgo is Astraea, who fled from earth 
on account of men’s crimes (there is also a contamina- 
tion with Erigone); compediti, because the Virgo in the 
sky is lying on her side as though bound; by mulheres 
here are meant not women, but effeminate men (all 
the other human beings whose birth is spoken of in the 
chapter are male and not female). The evidence is 
ample and detailed, and the abridgment here given is 
inadequate to make the argument cogent. 

Calcttrosi are described as born in Taurus, for in the 
representation of the signs the Bull is the only one that 
iooks backward. 

In Pisces, along with obsonatores the rhetores are 
pictured as born, the latter because rhetoric was often 
scornfully compared with cookery, and in astrology 
there are many references to oratorical talent in con- 
nection with pisces, although fishes are speechless. 

A paraphrase of Chapter 39, or rather of the part 
of it with which our author is concerned, is given on 
pages 235-244. Summarizing on page 245, Dr. De 
Creese states that he has advanced some new interpre- 
tations, has eliminated some old explanations, has 
further supported and modified for the better other old 
views, has made a definite decision on some disputed 
points, and has given a complete and intelligible 
explanation of the whole passage. Some by-products 
are secured in the light thrown on passages in other 
authors, to be identified by the manner of listing in the 
Index. 

There is a regrettable number of misprints, though 
few of them will seriously trouble the reader who 
knows the language to which the misprinted word 
belongs. 

But the whole work is done with a richness of citation 
that leaves little to be desired, and the demonstrations 
are quite convincing. Any student of these chapters 
of Petronius must have this volume. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA ROLAND G. KENT 
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Caesar’s Gallic War, Books I-VII. With Introduction, 
Notes, Vocabulary, and Grammatical Appendix. By 
Arthur Tappan Walker. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
and Company (1926). Pp. 600+102. 

Professor Walker’s revision of his edition of Caesar; 
De Bello Gallico, is a marked advance upon a book 
already excellent. If it be not the proverbial ‘last 
word’ in editing Caesar, it at least leaves the present 
reviewer utterly unable to imagine what that last word 
shall ultimately be. Every separate portion of the 
editor’s work in the previous edition has been practically 
rewritten. There has been no change in the aims of the 
book. Chief among these is, as it should be, despite 
modern tendencies to rear educational superstructures 
flimsily on sand, ‘‘the exact knowledge of Latin’’ (1). 
By this alone, insists Professor Walker, can the ‘‘ob- 
jectives” listed in the Report of the Classical Investiga- 
tion be attained. But in the matter presented for the 
pursuit of these aims there have been notable improve- 
ments and wise expansion. The omission of the most 
difficult portions of Books 1-4 has been facilitated for 
those desiring it (of whom the reviewer is not one) by 
the repetition of the great body of the grammatical 
references to them in Book 2, and by the annotation of 
new portions of Books 5 and 7. The maps, battle- 
plans, and illustrations, admirably selected and exe- 
cuted, have been increased in number from 38 to 235. 
Never was better illustrative material exhibited, and 
to it is added an adequate discussion of the Column of 
Trajan and of Gallic coins, the source of so much of 
our pictorial information bearing upon this period of 
Roman history. Trajan’s Column is, of course, of later 
date, but Roman weapons, dress, and military art had 
changed but little in the interim. Photographs of 
scenes of Caesar’s marches and battles will add greatly 
to the interest of the pupils in reading the account 
which Rome’s great imperialist has left of his own 
achievements. Caesar’s life, times, campaigns, and 
army organization and achievement are satisfactorily 
treated. The history of the Gallic nation is briefly 
sketched. A new and most valuable addition is 
Section VIII of the Introduction (54~59), Caesar’s War 
and the World War, showing the essential similarity 
of battle-tactics throughout the ages, and the influence 
of terrain upon strategy. Many a battle of the World 
War was fought on a battlefield of Caesar. The notes, 


both grammatical and explanatory, are exactly such 


as are most appropriate to the student’s problems, 
The reviewer confesses that, when first he used Pro. 
fessor Walker’s book, he was prejudiced against the 
presence of the Notes, carrying very substantia] 
assistance, immediately beneath the text. That 
prejudice has vanished. The notes, thus presented, do 
an immense good to the pupils who use them rightly, 
Of those who could or would be harmed the vast 
majority are too lazy even to look at them! This is a 
fact of actual experience, incredible as it may seem, 
A valuable feature of the book is the Appendix, wherein 
are presented not merely the principles of Latin syntax, 
but a brief review of the forms of the language, ever 
vitally needed by the beginner in Caesar, and seldom 
looked up by him in a separate Grammar. All the 
weak places in the Vocabulary have been strengthened. 
Separate Indexes have been added, a Grammatical 
Index (86-92), and an Index of Persons, Places, and 
Things (93-102). Despite the additions made, the 
book is not unduly bulky. Altogether, this is a book 
over which the teacher of Latin will wax enthusiastic, 
and there are fair hopes that the contagion of his 


enthusiasm will infect the learner as well. 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, T 
oe nega B. W. MITCHELL 





A Literary History of Rome From the Origins to the 
Close of the Golden Age. By J, Wight Duff. ‘‘First 
Cheap Edition.”” New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons (1927). $2.75. 

All who have the least conception of the extraordinary 
qualities of Professor Duff’s volume, A Literary History 
of Rome, published as long ago as 1909, and hitherto 
obtainable only at an outlay of five dollars or more, 
will be glad to know that the volume is available now 
in a reprint, at not much more than half the former 
price. 

Even more welcome news is the fact that Professor 
Duff has brought out the second volume of his work, 
under the title, A Literary History of Rome in the 
Silver Age (London, T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. xiv+674. The 
price ot the book is 21 shillings, that is five dollars or 
more. This latter volume will be reviewed at length, 
presently, in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY. 

CHARLES KNAPP 








